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A BATTLE FRONT OF DEMOCRACY 


The whole world is engaged in a civil war. It is a war with 
many fronts. At the present time the major front is the land, 
water, and air battle between the United Nations and the Axis 
powers. The way this battle goes will determine for genera- 
tions the outcome of the civil war. 


But while this global struggle on the major front goes on, the 
fighting proceeds also on other fronts without let-up. For the 
total war reaches down to the very roots of civilization. The 
struggle is between the dynamics of democracy and all the 
counter-forces of privilege, discriminative reaction, and tyranny. 

In America the democratic dynamic is expressed most potently 
at this hour in three movements. 

1. The rise of the Negro towards social maturity and his 
demand for democratic political, economic and social status. 

2. The rapid increase in the power and responsibility of 
organized labor. 

3. The repudiation, by democratically minded people, of all 
forms of anti-semitism or other fascist race-ism, including hatred 
of the so-called “‘yellow-races.” 

It is to the problems connected with the first of these three 
movements that this month’s issue of SOCIAL ACTION is 
directed. The status of the Negro in America is one of the 
basic problems of democracy in this country. It is well to remem- 
ber, however, that this problem is allied and intimately tied 
up with the status of organized labor and of all racial and 
other minorities. 

We must fight the battle of democracy on every front if 
the great movement of the United Nations is to bring to man- 
kind the freedoms and the opportunities for which we hope and 
work and struggle in these apocalyptic days. 


—DwIGHT J. BRADLEY. 


DISCRIMINATION, INCORPORATED 
BY FRANK R. CROSSWAITH and 
ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 


Throughout most of the nation’s history, the Negro—through 
no fault of his own—has been considered a problem by his white 
neighbors. Today twelve million Americans are the victims of 
an intolerance which sometimes flares up into bitter cruelty. 

At the root of the Negro problem lies the plain fact that he 
has been treated as the source of cheap labor, easy to exploit, 
comparatively submissive until recently, and always hampered 
in his efforts to improve his wages and living standards because, 
at best, he had to struggle hard to get rights equal to those en- 
joyed by his white fellow citizens and workers. Thus only a 
small percentage of the twelve million Negroes in the United 
States has had a chance to struggle out of rural poverty into 
industry and the professions. 


HOW THE PROBLEM BEGAN 


We are all familiar with the outline of the story. To meet the 
demands of a new nation for cheap labor, the Negro was torn 
from his ancestral home in Africa and brought in large num- 


bers to America. From the very beginning of his life here he — 


has been the victim of prejudice. Since the Civil War and his 


emancipation, the life of the Negro has been a tragic struggle 
against the legitimate children of slavery: prejudice, discrim- 


ination and segregation. As a background for the discussion of 


the way in which these factors operate in the Negro’s search 


for economic security, a brief review of the other hazards of his 
existence is in order. 8 


Chief among these is lynching, the most vicious and brutal 


expression of prejudice. The record of lynchings in the decade 
1929-1939 is as follows: SS _ ae 


i 
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No. of 

Year Lynchings 

1929 12 4 were white. One was a white woman textile 
striker. One Negro was lynched as a result of a 
dispute over the price of blackberries. 

1930 35 One was white and one was a woman. 

1931 14 One was white. 

1932 10 Two were white. 

1933 28 Three were white. One Negro was lynched after 
a grand jury had refused to indict him for an 
alleged crime. 

1934 16 All were Negroes. 

1935 26 Two were white. Four Negroes were lynched 
for union activities. 

1936 i Two were white. One for refusing to join the 
Black Legion. 

1937 8 All were Negroes. One for resisting illegal 
search of home. 

1938 Fé All were Negroes. One for inability to pay $10 
balance on wife’s funeral bill. 

1939 4 One was white. 


_ It is noteworthy that in nearly every year some of the victims 
of lynching were white. Clearly the Negro is not alone in being 
the victim of injustice. This is especially true when white work- 
ers act in some organized way in conflict with the interests of 
the white owners of industry. 


For instance, in 1934, 16 Negroes were lynched. During only 
four weeks of that same year, 14 white textile workers were 
shot down because they dared to strike for recognition of their 
union. These figures show that a proportionately larger number 
of white textile workers were shot than were Negroes lynched, 
since there are more Negroes than textile workers in the United 
States. Often in hard-fought industrial conflicts, the owners of © 
industry use the tactics of police brutality against their employ- 
ees, even when their employees are of the same color as the 
owners of industry. The following year in 1935, 31 workers 
were killed by police, by militia or by armed thugs brought in 
as strikebreakers, in addition to the four Negroes who were the 
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victims of the valiant struggle of the sharecroppers to organize. 
In 1937, 8 Negroes were lynched. In one day, Memorial Day of 
that year, 10 white workers were killed during the steel strike in 
South Chicago, when they sought to exercise their right to picket 
peacefully. 

The fact is that while Negroes suffer more severely from 
prejudice and brutality, the difference is only one of degree from 
that which is meted out generally to those who are economically 
under-privileged whatever their race or religious views. The 
Negro simply gets a particularly large and bitter dose of that 
prejudice because of what has been called his “high visibility,” 
and because the existence of slavery in the United States until 
eighty years ago has given him a late start in securing a decent 
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| EACH FIGURE REPRESENTS 10 CASES OF LYNCHING 


In the last few years, lynching has “gone underground” (a fa 
illustrated by this chart). The decrease in frickin is oe anduaiedie 
to the education and agitation for passage of the Anti-Lynching Bill, 
sponsored by the N.A.A.C.P. and supported by progressive labor or- 
ganizations and many church groups. However, there is still need for 
enactment of legislation which will give the federal government the 
authority to eradicate the evil. . 
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standard of living with the concomitant cultural and educational 
attainments and advantages. 

Severe limitations of the educational opportunities provided 
for Negroes is another indication of the way in which his fight 
for freedom has been and still is put in jeopardy. The Southland 
is the home of the majority of Negroes in America, and there 
the discrepancy between the per capita educational expenditures 
for white and Negro children is appalling, as the following 
table discloses. 

Figures for public school expenditures for white and Negro 
pupils in the South during the year 1930 were as follows: 


State W hite Colored 
elabatna Meo ee ee $26.43 $10.09 
AN picarisd sheet ee ies 36.15 13.02 
Blotida tt sk: 55 og eee ee ey 57.16 14.45 
sla es eb eee ae 35.42 6.38 
NEOUESEAD A? 2S nett Mg sas oe te 67.47 16.54 
Cg: gee Rae ak oC 1 tai ee 64.86 43.16 
Misses pi ss Sees 45.34 5.45 
INottamGaro lina ire eer Seer 40.07 15.71 
Olclahlainiawites ter 2 oe he ee 43.86 34.25 
SOuth Warolina yes ann aia 60.06 7.84 
Nexas ete a Ae ek ee ee ae 38.76 16.02 


The average for the eleven states of the South was $44.31 per 
white child and $12.57 per Negro child. The average for the 
country as a whole was $99.00 per child. 

This educational discrimination reflects, and is made possible 
by, political discrimination. In many states of the Southland, 
Negroes are not allowed to vote. Exclusion from the franchise 
is accomplished by various devices. In nearly all of these states 
a Democratic nomination is equivalent to election. One of the - 
devices, which has unfortunately been approved as constitu- 

tional by a decision of the Supreme Court, is to exclude the 

Negro from the Democratic primary. Discriminatory enforce- 
ment of educational requirements for the exercise of the fran- 
chise is likewise used in some cases to prevent Negroes from 
voting. Furthermore, in most of these Southern states there — 


cd 
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exists a poll tax as a requirement for voting. Although this tax 
also works to exclude the poor whites from voting, it bears, of 
course, most heavily upon Negroes because of their especially 
disadvantageous economic situation. In some of these states, the 
poll tax is cumulative, so that if a citizen fails to pay it one year 
he must pay double the next year, triple the third year—and so 
on—in order to regain the right to vote. 

Sometimes, alas, the Negro is excluded from the franchise 
by sheer terrorism. A lynching which took place in Brownsville, 
Tennessee, on June 22, 1940, is a case in point. Negroes in that 
city organized a local branch of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People early in 1940 in order, 
among other things, to win for themselves the right to vote in 
the fall election of that year. As soon as it became known to the 
white people in the locality that Negroes intended to demand 
the right to vote, there began a series of intimidations and per- 
secutions. But the leaders of the N.A.A.C.P. branch persisted 
in their demands with courage and determination. As a result, 
one of the leaders, Elbert Williams, was taken out and lynched 
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on June 22 or 23. Two others, Rev. Buster Walker and Elisha 
Davis, were driven out of the town by mobs and have been 
unable to return to their homes. Obviously, Williams is a soldier 
who died in the fight to win democracy at home, while Walker 
and Davis are refugees 7x America from America, their native 
land. 

Although Mr. Walker reported all the facts to the annual 
convention of the N.A.A.C.P. in Philadelphia in 1940, the local 
press carried no word of the tragic story. Thus far, neither the 
state nor the local law enforcing officials have made any effort 
to apprehend the lynchers—a denial of justice all too common 
in the South. 

Thus violence, enforced ignorance and political discrimina- 
tion have combined to make the Negro’s life in the United 
States both a threat and a disgrace to our democratic faith. 

In the field of employment, prejudice erects barriers against 
the Negro which he frequently cannot surmount. Can the United 
States become truly strong and great; can we overcome the evils 
of totalitarianism if we continue the practices of discrimination 
and keep millions of our fellow citizens in the pit of a chronic 
depression? For Negroes work harder and longer for less 
wages, and under poorer conditions than any other group in the 
United States. In the South by laws and in the North by effective 
practice, Jim-Crowism and segregation have dogged their foot- 
steps wherever they go and whatever they do. 
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BEYOND EMANCIPATION 


When first their freedom was gained, Negroes became the 
servants of the nation. Instead of owning the “forty acres and 
a mule” which they had been promised, the former slaves found 
themselves landless, tool-less, homeless and jobless. Thus they 
became porters, maids, butlers, coachmen, bootblacks, etc. in 
the North, and were forced to accept the lowest and most back- 
breaking jobs on the farms and plantations of the South. 


Nothing daunted, however, Negroes began a slow but per- 
sistent movement upward on the labor ladder. As they climbed, 
they won acceptance as common unskilled labor in certain lines 
of industry, particularly in construction work. As they sought 
to become skilled workers they had to fight the prejudice of 
white labor as well as of employers. On the higher rungs of 
the professions, they encountered another level of prejudice 
among possible white clients, patients or pupils and among 
their fellow white doctors, dentists, lawyers and teachers. With 
each step upward into new fields of endeavor, the Negro has 
come face to face with another high wall of prejudice barring 
the way to further progress. 


Notwithstanding, he has pushed steadily on. Fifty years ago 
there were few Negroes in the professions. During the last forty 
years, the situation has changed so that the percentage of 
Negroes in various professions has increased more rapidly than 
has the total Negro population. 


Profession 1890 1920 1930 
Clerpyimeni cistayidien scone 12,159 19,571 25,034 
"Togrhets -j..cieieakeoncte 15,008 35,563 54,439 
College Professors scssisseecies (Not separately enumerated) 2,146 
Physicians and Surgeons ......... 208 3,495 3,805 
Trained INiseg yee. can (Not given) 3,341 5,128 
Dentists. _.....:cenwaeeanemenadie 120 1,109 1,746 
Lawyers and Judges .....cu 431 950 1,230 


(Separate figures on Negroes in the professions were not taken by the 
United States Census prior to 1890.) es 
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Yet the life of each individual Negro is still hemmed in by 
walls of prejudice. As he seeks a job, the Negro finds his choice 
of occupations and his chance of acceptance in them cruelly lim- 
ited. In some instances, fellow employees may object to him, 
while in others the employer may refuse to hire him, preferring 
to give the limited number of jobs at his disposal to one of the 
employer’s own color group. Quite often an employer, profess- 
ing to be without prejudice in so far as hiring hands with whom 
he does not come in close personal contact is concerned, claims 
that his other employees object to working beside Negroes. 
While this may be true in some cases, it is often only an excuse 
for the employer’s own attitude and for his desire to perpetuate 
a condition which divides and weakens the labor movement, to 
the advantage of all employers. 

When a Negro seeks to become a professional worker, his 
chances of acceptance in a professional school are definitely and 
strictly limited. If a Negro student is finally able to get a pro- 
fessional education, it is only after he has demonstrated ability 
above that required of a white boy. If he wins through to pro- 
fessional standing, the Negro must expect but few white clients 
or patients, and is compelled to depend for patronage upon his 
own group, most of whom are too poor to pay their bills. Thus 
one catches a glimpse of the hell through which the Negro in 
America passes from birth to death. 

In spite of these almost insuperable handicaps, Negroes have 
made startling progress in penetrating into the professions 
which are normally better paid than manual workers, as the fig- 


ures already quoted show. But because of the prejudice among —__ 


employers and workers alike, Negroes as a group still do not 
have a secure economic base, an equal chance of employment 
or a fair proportion of skilled jobs. Exactly the opposite is the 
case. Negroes are excluded from employment altogether in 
many establishments and by many employers and, when they are 
offered jobs, it is nearly always in the most menial, low paid and 
heartlessly exploited type of work in a given industry. 

For example, Negroes are excluded altogether in many lines 


\ 
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of machine shop work. The employers and organized workers 
in this field are united apparently to prevent Negroes from be- 
coming machinists in America. Employment in the metal trades 
is limited usually to the heaviest and lowest paid type of work, 
such as that in the foundries. Negroes are in the building trades 
to some extent, as carpenters, electricians, plumbers, painters, 
plasterers and bricklayers, but they work more frequently as hod 
carriers and laborers and in excavating. Negroes are on the 
railroads, chiefly as track laborers. Relatively seldom, except in 
a few localities in the South, do they work as engineers, conduc- 
tors or trainmen, the higher paid occupations in the transporta- 
tion industry. When they serve as railroad station employees, it 
is not as ticket sellers or railroad clerks as a rule, but as station 
porters and cleaners. 

As a direct result of this denial of employment opportunities, 
Negroes have filled the relief rolls out of all proportion to their 
numbers of the total population. In New York City, for ex- 
ample, Negroes constitute 6.4 per cent of the population but 
26 per cent of those on relief rolls. In Philadelphia there is the 
same story. Negroes there are 51 per cent of the recipients of 
general relief. They were only 10 per cent of the general popu- 
lation in 1930, and today, it is estimated, are about 15 per cent. 
(The 1940 census figures are not yet available.) 

The Urban League, which was formed to open up new job 
opportunities for Negroes in the larger cities, has for years 
contended sturdily against this denial of employment op- 
portunities. Undoubtedly the situation would have been still. 
worse without its efforts, but clearly it has not been able to make 
more than a relatively small dent on the barriers erected by 
prejudice. 
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THE WAR’S EFFECT ON THE SITUATION 


This blight upon our democracy has been accentuated by our 
current emergency defense effort, and its psychological reper- 
cussion within the Negro community. The defense effort is, of 
course, directed against the Nazis and all their Axis allies: We 
are striving to protect our democracy against those who openly 
scoff at democracy and boast of their intention to destroy it, so 
that the war is one the outcome of which will affect the 
future of political democracy. The Nazis also have proclaimed 
their group, the Aryan Germans, a master race to which all 
other races are slaves. (The Japanese have been officially de- 
clared to be “honorary Aryans’ by the Nazis.) Hitler has not 
forgotten the Negroes. In “Mein Kampf,” he refers to Negroes 
as ‘half apes” and proposes to deny to them all right of higher 
education, a measure which not even Governor Talmadge of 
Georgia has thus far suggested or tried. 

Americans rightly have been aroused by Hitler’s treatment of 
the Jews, Poles and Serbs, and are apt to be a little complacent 
when they contrast that treatment with the American principle . 
of equal rights for all, regardless of race, creed or color. 
Naturally it is a shock to clear-thinking and earnest interven- 
tionists to realize that America’s treatment of its Negro citizens 
more closely approximates Hitler’s proposed program than our 
own proclaimed principles. 

How can we become the effective arsenal of democracy if we 
continue to refuse employment in defense industries to millions 


of our fellow-citizens? In New York City, for example, in the —~ 


period from October, 1940 to September, 1941, only one Negro 
out of fourteen on the relief rolls was able to get private em- 
ployment. But in the same period one of every seven whites on 
relief was able to get work in industry. In Philadelphia, an im- 
portant defense manufacturing center, in October, 1939, Ne- _ 
groes constituted 45 per cent of the general relief cases. After 
one year of increased defense employment, in October, 1940, 
the percentage of Negroes on relief had risen to 51 per cent. 
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This was not because more Negroes were on relief but because 
a considerable proportion of whites had been able to get defense 
jobs, while few Negroes had been so fortunate. 

The largest increase in the number of defense jobs has been 
in the aviation industry. Almost without exception, aviation 
companies have refused to hire Negroes. J. H. Kindelberger, 
President of the North American Aviation Company, has stated 
flatly that he had not hired and would not hire Negroes in his _ 
Kansas City plant. 

Officers of the California State Conference of N.A.A.C.P. 
branches visited Edgar N. Gott, vice-president of the Consol- 
idated Aircraft Corporation of San Diego, California, in May, 
1941 and made an affidavit of his statement to them that “his 
company would not employ Negroes in skilled or semi-skilled 
jobs, that he did not believe white skilled workers would work 
with Negroes in his plant, and that as a private corporation they 
had the right to employ whom they pleased and the United 
States government could not make them do otherwise.” 

Mr. Gott later denied this statement but, at the time of the 
interview, there were only 9 Negroes out of 16,000 employees 
in the San Diego plant, and they were working as lavatory 
cleaners. 

The Boeing Aircraft Corporation in Seattle has refused to 
employ Negroes, claiming that they were barred by the Aeronau- 
tical Mechanics Union, Local No. 751, with whom the company 
had a contract. This local union is affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, which admits no Negroes to 
membership. But the plant has been operating for twenty years 
and had never employed Negroes, although they have dealt with 
the union only during the past three years. 

Officials in charge of the General Motors Corporation plant 
in Chicago agreed to take on all trainees completing the NYA 
training course. Out of 500 such trainees with the best records, 
200 were Negroes or Jews. The 300 white Gentiles were hired — 
at once, and the 200 Negroes and Jews were turned aside. 

These cases are merely examples of the discriminatory em- 
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ployment practices which have been the rule and not the ex- 
ception in armament manufacturing. The Remington Arms and 
the Colt Fire Arms Companies in Connecticut, the Stewart 
Warner Corporation and the Diamond T. Motor Car Company 
in Chicago, the Cleveland Graphite Bronze Company, the Ed- 
ward G. Budd Manufacturing Company in Philadelphia, and 
the Allis Chalmers Company plant in Pittsburgh, to name only 
a few other companies in various parts of the country, also have 
refused to hire Negroes. 

Needless to say, most training schools have been closed to 
Negroes. The directors have said that they did not accept Negro 
students because they could not get work when trained. In 
Texas, the only courses in the State defense training program 
open to Negroes were those in domestic work and in cleaning 
automobiles. 

This situation of inadequate training is especially tragic be- 
cause it completes the vicious circle by which Negro youth finds 
itself surrounded. Few are trained for skilled jobs, either be- 
cause the training was not available or because they thought it 
useless to waste time and money in education since the doors of 
employment opportunity in machine production have been 
closed to them. Furthermore, this lack of skilled Negro mechan- 
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ics makes it natural and easy for employers to maintain a policy 
of racial discrimination in employment. 


In the armed forces of our democratic country, the discrim- 
ination against Negroes has been, and still is, equally bad. In 
the Air Corps, colored recruits were not even accepted until late 
in 1940. Then provision was made for about 400, including pilots 
and ground personnel, or about 1 per cent of the total Air Force. 
(This percentage is now less, as the Air Force expansion plan 
has since been stepped up.) No Negroes at all are accepted for 
enlistment in the Marine Corps. In the Navy, they are accepted 
only in the mess Department. Only a few of the Negro regi- 
ments in the Army have Negro officers. 


This pattern of discrimination is made more sinister by the 
too frequent reports of unrebuked and unpunished brutality to 
Negro soldiers in the camps. For example, a colored private, 
Felix Hall, was lynched while in uniform, late in February or 
early in March, 1941, at Fort Benning, Georgia. He was found 
some weeks later hanged to a tree with his wrists wired behind 
his back. The War Department, after six months, could not fix 
a responsibility and did everything possible to hush up the 
affair. 


In another case, a group of Negro soldiers, unarmed because 
they were in a labor, not a combat, battalion to which most of 
the Negro draftees are relegated, were driven off the highway 
with blows and curses by state police at Camp Robinson in 
Arkansas early in August, 1941. A white officer who protested 
against the treatment of the men under his command was cursed 
and slapped in the face by the troopers as “a nigger lover.’ No 
action has been taken by the Army authorities against these state 
troopers. 


In another instance, at Fort Bragg, North Carolina, several ~ 
score of Negro soldiers, including petty officers and a chaplain, 
were compelled by white military police to stand up all night 
and submit to blows and indignities when one Negro soldier — 
and a white M.P. were shot in the course of a fight arising from 


——— 
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the resentment of the Negro at a beating and insults from a 
white M.P. 

This sort of treatment, hardly mentioned in any of the stand- 
ard daily papers, is well publicized by the colored press and 
naturally creates resentment, made more bitter when the war is 
proclaimed as one in which we are defending freedom and de- 
mocracy. Even if it were not for such general discrimination and 
occasional brutal treatment in the armed forces, Negroes could 
not reasonably be expected to enthuse over a war for democracy, 
when they get the least benefits from democracy as it is actually 
practiced in the United States. 

Prior to the surprise attack on Pearl Harbor, there were 
relatively few outstanding Negro leaders who were interven- 
tionists, just because they felt that, for Negroes, the important 
fight for democracy was at home. Prior to Hitlet’s attack on 
Russia, the Communists found a most fertile field for their 
anti-war and anti-British propaganda among colored Ameri- 
cans. As an antidote to this sentiment, Negro trade union 
leaders have realized that the life or death of organized labor 
throughout the whole of Europe was and is at stake in the war, 
since the destruction of all independent working-class organi- 
zations is one of the aims of the Nazis. 

Early in the summer of 1941, the interventionist organiza- 
tions, that is, those political pressure groups who favored vigor- 
ous and effective aid to the countries fighting Nazism and its 
Axis allies, became interested in the treatment meted out to 
Negroes because of the mockery it constituted to our democratic 
professions and the threat which it offered to our national unity. 
Accordingly they sent a delegation to Washington composed 
of representatives, all of them white, from the Fight for Free- 
dom Committee, the Committee to Defend America, the Stu- 
dent Defenders of Democracy, the Union for Democratic Ac- 


tion, the Council for Democracy, and the Friends of Democracy, 


to urge upon the War and Navy Departments the right of 
Negroes to equal participation in National Defense. The War 
Department's representative declared then that the Army want- 
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ed Negroes to be included in all branches of the service, and 
that more Negro officers would be used as they became avail- 
able through the Officers’ Training courses. But the representa- 
tives of the Navy Department admitted that they were practicing 
and promoting discrimination against colored Americans in lim- 
iting the opportunities for enlistment for Negroes, and they in- 
sisted stoutly that they intended to continue to discriminate. 


ACTION LEADS TO SOME RESULTS 


Thus nothing came of these well-intended efforts until 
Negroes themselves organized to obtain justice. Their efforts 
took the form of the March-on-Washington Committee which 
was initiated by A. Philip Randolph, the President of the Broth- 
erhood of Sleeping Car Porters, Walter White of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, and Frank 
R. Crosswaith, a general organizer for the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, and was participated in officially by 
the N.A.A.C.P., the Negro Labor Committee and a number of 
prominent Negro leaders throughout the Northeast. 

The program of the Committee was to have several thousand 
Negroes march on Washington to demand the right of equal 
participation in national defense. 

The President and his cabinet were obviously worried about 
the matter, and everything possible was done to bring pressure 
on the Committee and its members to call off the proposed 
march. Nor were Negroes united behind the Committee. The 
National Negro Congress, in which those who follow the Com- 
munist “Line” are influential, was angry at being excluded from 
the March-on-Washington Committee and threatened to gather 
its supporters for an independent mass demonstration in Wash- 
ington. The Pittsburgh Courier, one of the influential Negro 
"papers, editorially opposed the whole scheme. The agitation for 
and organization of the march was limited largely to the urban 
centers of the northeastern part of the country, with but little 
support from such important northern centers of Negro popula- 
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tion as Detroit and Chicago. In spite of this opposition, the plan 
for the march on Washington gathered strength. Just before 
the date set for the proposed demonstration, President Roose- 
velt summoned the leaders to a meeting of his Cabinet. As a re- 
sult, the President agreed to issue a statement of policy in the 
form of an executive order, forbidding discrimination in em- 
ployment because of race, creed, color, or national origin on all 
defense contracts and in the government service, and requiring 
the inclusion of a clause to that effect in all future defense con- 
tracts. A committee to enforce this policy was set up. The text 
of the order is as follows: 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


Reaffirming Policy Of Full Participation In The Defense Pro- 
gram By All Persons, Regardless Of Race, Creed, Color, Or 
National Origin, And Directing Certain Action In Furtherance 
Of Said Policy. 

WHEREAS it is the policy of the United States to encourage full 
participation in the national defense program by all citizens of the 
United States, regardless of race, creed, color or national origin, 
in the firm belief that the democratic way of life within the nation 
can be defended successfully only with the help and support of 
all groups within its borders; and 

WHEREAS there is evidence that available and needed workers 
have been barred from employment in industries engaged in defense 
production solely because of considerations of race, creed, color, or 
national origin, to the detriment of workers’ morale and of na- 
tional unity: 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and the statutes, and as a prerequisite to the success- 
ful conduct of our national defense production effort, I do hereby 
reaffirm the policy of the United States that there shall be no 
disctimination in the employment of workers in defense indus- 
tries or government because of race, creed, color, or national 
origin, and I do hereby declare that it is the duty of employers 
and of labor organizations, in furtherance of said policy and of 
this order, to provide for the full and equitable participation of 
all workers in defense industries, without discrimination because 
of race, creed, color, or national origin: 


And it is hereby ordered as follows: 
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1. All departments and agencies of the Government of the 
United States concerned with vocational and training programs for 
defense production shall take special measures appropriate to 
assure that such programs are administered without discrimina- 
tion because of race, creed, color, or national origin; 


2. All contracting agencies of the Government of the United 
States shall include in all defense contracts hereafter negotiated 
by them a provision obligating the contractor not to discriminate 
against any worker because of race, creed or color, or national 
origin ; 

3. There is established in the Office of Production Manage- 
ment a Committee on Fair Employment Practice, which shall con- 
sist of a chairman and four other members to be appointed by the 
President. The chairman and members of the Committee shall 
serve as such without compensation but shall be entitled to actual 
and necessary transportation, subsistence and other expenses in- 
cidental to performance of their duties. The Committee shall re- 
ceive and investigate complaints of discrimination in violation of 
the provisions of this order and shall take appropriate steps to 
redress grievances which it finds to be valid. The Committee shall 
also recommend to the several departments and agencies of the 
Government of the United States and to the President all measures 
which may be deemed by it necessary or proper to effectuate the 
provisions of this order. 


THe Wuite Housg, June 25, 1941 FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


In return for this very substantial concession, the March-on- 
Washington Committee, through Mr. Randolph and his col- 
leagues, agreed not to cancel but simply to postpone the pro- 
posed mass demonstration at that time. However, no change in 
the discrimination-segregation policy of the Navy and the Marine 
Corps, a policy which is supported by the Secretary of the Navy 
and by responsible naval officers, has yet been effected. 


Shortly after the issuing of the Executive Order, the President 


appointed the Committee on Fair Employment Practices to hear 


complaints of violation of the order and to enforce the policy 
of non-discrimination in defense employment. This Committee 


is composed of Mr. Mark F. Ethridge, Editor of the Louisville 


Journal as Chairman; Messrs. William Green, President of the 


‘ ‘ 
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A.F. of L., Milton Webster, Vice President of the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping-Car Porters, and Philip Murray, President of the 
C.I.O., representing organized labor; Mr. David Sarnoff, indus- 
trialist; and Mr. Earl B. Dickerson, a Chicago attorney. 
Although the Committee has only been in existence a short 
time, some good results have been obtained from its work and 
from the influence of the President’s proclamation. The Lock- 
heed-Vega Aircraft Corporation in Burbank, California, has 
agreed to hire Negroes as skilled and semi-skilled workers, as 
well as in laborers’ jobs, and notified its supervisory staff and 
the union with which most of its workers were affiliated that it 
expected full cooperation in carrying out the change of policy 
to one of non-discrimination in employment. The Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Company hired a few Negroes in semi-skilled jobs and has 
more than 100 in training, thus instituting a complete change in 
their policy. The company stated: ‘“This employment will not be 
a mere gesture of calling these people production employees 
and actually using them merely as laborers. We plan to see 
Negroes on production jobs working under white supervision 
and giving them the same opportunities for training and induc- 
tion in our service as our other employees.’’ The North Amer- 
ican Company, under pressure, has hired a few Negtoes despite 
the flat statement to the contrary previously made by its Pres- 
ident, Mr. Kindelberger. The Douglas Aircraft Company has 
hired a considerable number of Negroes as skilled or semi- 
skilled workers. Other plants, such as the Colt Fire Arms, Fair- 
child Aviation and Gruman Aviation Company in Long Island 


and the Pratt and Whitney division of the United Aircraft Cor- 


poration, have hired Negroes and have agreed in writing to hire 
others. Other companies which have changed their policy and 
hired at least some Negro workers are the Aluminum Company 
plant in Bridgeport, Conn., Allison Motors Division of the 
General Motors Corporation, the Curtiss Wright plant at Buf-_ 
falo, the General Electric Company plant in Schenectady, and 
the Radford Ordnance Works in Virginia. At the Boeing plant, 
the International Association of Machinists, through its local 
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and national officers has remained adamant against admitting 
Negroes or agreeing to work with them. 

A more encouraging case dealing with labor and employers’ 
discrimination took place at Tulsa, Oklahoma, in November, 
1941. In that city a group of qualified Negro carpenters sought 
jobs in building the Douglass Aircraft Company’s new plant. 
The local Carpenters Union, all of whose members were white, 
barred them from membership. The Negro carpenters then or- 
ganized and obtained a charter from the International office of 
the Carpenters Union and again applied for jobs. Still the com- 
pany would not employ them. The man in charge of the work 
claimed that their new charter was valueless because it did not 
require the same initiation fee as did the local union to which 
the white carpenters belonged. Of course that was none of his 
business since he was a representative of the employer. This 
feeble excuse illustrates the way in which laborers in unions 
sometimes avoid responsibility when a matter of race prejudice” 
is involved. The Negro carpenters then applied to the Fair 
Employment Practices Committee and, as a result of its ruling, 
the men were put to work as union members at the regular 
union rate of pay and under the protection of union rules and 
regulations. 

Some of the governmental and other agencies concerned with 
the realization of fair economic opportunities are frankly wor- 
ried over the possibility that only a token employment of 
Negroes may be given. For example, in the case of some of the 
companies who claimed to have reversed their discriminatory 
employment practices, individual complaints from Negroes and 
Jews who are refused jobs continue to come in. The Consol- 
idated Aircraft Company, for example, took on 200 Negroes, 
but all as janitors. 

Some plants, despite the President’s order, still refuse to hire 
Negroes as of the date of writing. This is true, according to the 
N.A.A.C.P. and the Urban League, of United Aircraft Products; — 
Western Pipe and Steel Company; Chevrolet, in some of its 
plants; Byron Jackson Co., Chicago; Fisher Body Division of 
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General Motors Company; A. O. Smith Company in Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis Northern Pump Co. and the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. plant in Kansas City, among others. 

Of course, a vitally important part of the Committee’s work 
is to open to Negro citizens the training programs of the nation. 
For in the machine industry, and most of the direct armament 
manufacturing is, of course, machine work of some kind, the 
number of Negroes who are skilled is not very great. Negro 
youths have had no opportunity to become apprentices to learn 
such work and no chance heretofore, if they did take the trouble 
to learn it, to gain employment in the line for which they had 
spent their time and money to acquire skill and training. 

Even before the President’s Proclamation against discrimina- 
tion in defense employment, some progress had been made in 
opening up to Negroes the training programs in the large north- 
ern industrial cities. This process has since been spread to the 
southern states as well. This is the most encouraging feature of 
the situation, for it means that there will be a larger supply of 
skilled Negro mechanics available in the future. 

The importance of these vocational training programs cannot 
easily be overestimated. Under the Office of Education of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, courses of training for employment in war 
industries have been offered during less than eighteen months, or 
since the fall of France, to more than one and three quarters of 
a million young people and to workers taking “‘refresher’’ 
courses. These courses are as yet inadequately attended by Negro 
youths, because they have been definitely barred in many 
cases, and, in others, because they have found that completion 
of the courses did not lead to employment on account of the 
discriminatory practices of the employers. 

It can definitely be stated, however, that the net effect of the 
defense program on employment opportunities for Negroes has 
been, thus far, decidedly to the good. Despite the practice of 
discrimination, amounting to nearly a complete bar to employ- 
ment at the beginning, Negroes now have a chance to get a 
job in industries to which they would probably not have been 
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admitted for many years had it not been for the urgency of 
the defense program. While justice has not been completely 
won, nevertheless a definite and promising beginning has been 
made in remedying a gross injustice. 


LONG RANGE PROGRAM 


The war program will not last forever, although it seems 
pretty certain that the war will not be a short one. In the long 
run, therefore, the economic aspect of the total problem of race 
prejudice must be faced squarely and solved effectively. Just as 
brutality has always been handed out in some measure to those 
who are at the bottom of the economic heap—whatever their 
race—so, too, prejudice against those who are the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water has always been a factor in their 
other relations to society. To at least some extent, the race 
prejudice against which Negroes must contend is simply an in- 
tensification of the prejudice against those who have to do the 
“dirty work,” the heaviest, hardest, most unpleasant and lowest 
paid labor demanded by society. 

Without a firm base in a mass of reasonably well paid and 
skilled manual workers, no group can support a hierarchy of 
well-trained and well-educated professional workers. This has 
been tragically true of the Negroes in the United States. It is 
not likely that Negro professional workers will become so 
numerous and so well trained in the near future that they will 
attract a substantial number of white clients or patients. Of 
course, that is not to say that Negroes should restrict themselves 
ot be restricted from entering the professions or from seeking 
and welcoming white clients and patients. Quite the contrary. 
All that the authors assert is the perfectly obvious fact that, 
in the long run, the upward surge of Negroes into the profes- 
sions will be easier and more sustained if Negroes get a fairer 
proportion of industrial jobs, and have a larger proportion of 
workers with the skill and opportunity to fill the higher paid 
jobs, than is now the case because of existing prejudice. 


~ 
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If our analysis of the problem is correct, there is a strong in- 
teraction between prejudice and lack of opportunity for jobs. 
Not merely is the obvious true, that prejudice restricts job op- 
portunities; but also it is only as more job opportunities are 
open to Negroes that they will more readily rise in the economic 
scale and that, as a result, prejudice will tend to be dissipated 
and may eventually disappear. The reason for expecting this is 
that much prejudice has its roots in contempt for the lowly 
rather than in any allegedly inherent racial antagonism. 

Race prejudice can be overcome. It is not natural or inherent. 
People are not born with prejudice. In the streets of northern 
cities, Negro and white children can be seen going to school 
hand in hand, arm in arm, happily together. The same condi- 
tion could prevail in the South if so much effort and energy were 
not wasted in preventing it. It is not until children grow older 
that prejudice settles its dark pall over their minds and habits 
as they absorb the poison from their elders and from society as 
a whole. The story is often told of how the first Negro ever to 
visit a little village in the interior of Russia was treated. He was 
~ the object of widespread and naive curiosity to be sure; but an 
object of curiosity to be feted and to be made much of, not one 
to be shunned, segregated or lynched. Since prejudice is some- 
how fostered and created in our society, it obviously can be over- 
come as a social phenomenon. 

In the struggle of the Negro to win more employment oppor- 
tunities, the antagonism of both employers and workers must 
be frankly faced and effectively defeated. However, it seems 


likely that there will be more hope of getting allies from among —__ 


the workers than from among the employers. 

The private owners of industry in our existing economic order 
are in business to make profits, that is, a return in cash over and 
above the various expenses they must pay out for labor, taxes, 
insurance, raw material, power, and other operating costs. As 
owners they buy their raw material; they buy protection through 
insurance against various evil contingencies; they buy electric 
power or fuel to generate steam power; and they buy labor pow- 
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er as well. When any person gets a job in industry, he is sell- 
ing his labor power, manual, mental or clerical, as the case 
may be. The employer is buying that labor power; and the wage 
or salary is the price he pays for it. Other things being equal, 
the more the employer can cut down his costs, the more profit 
he will make. (In actual practice the familiar “he” is now an 
“it,” for in most lines of work except agriculture, corporations 
hire far more workers than do individual employers. ) 

Even in cases where an individual employer wants to raise 
wages, as many do voluntarily, he encounters difficulties. For he 
is caught in the web of competition and cannot escape. He can- 
not raise his labor costs substantially above those of his com- 
petitors in order to satisfy a desire to pay higher wages to work- 
ers whom he feels are underpaid, for if he did so the compett- 
tion of some other employers, who did not thus give way to their 
humanitarian feelings, would tend strongly to force him out 
of business. 

It is not in the least surprising, therefore, that employers as 
a class should try to buy labor power as cheaply as they can. 
When someone is trying to buy a secondhand Ford car or any 
other article, the buyer wants to buy for a low price and the 
seller wants to sell for a high price. If a housewife buys a 
turkey for Thanksgiving, she is pleased if the price of turkeys 
is low and the person who sells turkeys is displeased. He wants 
the price to be high. 

Exactly the same difference of interests exists when labor 
power is bought and sold. The owner of industry or of the 
plantation wants to buy labor power cheaply; the seller of labor 
power, the worker, wants to sell for a high price, or in other 
words, he wants to get a wage or salary as high as possible. 

The Ford car or the dead turkey does not care whether its 
price is high or low. But the worker cares a great deal whether 
the price of his labor power is high or low. If he gets a high 


price, he can have a high standard of living. He can buy whole- 


some nourishing food and good clothes. He can live in a good 
home and give his children a good education. If the price of his 


a 
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labor is low, he has to send his children out to help earn a living 
for the family as soon as the law allows, instead of keeping 
them in school. He is poorly nourished, perhaps dangerously 
undernourished. He is clad in rags and he has to live in an un- 
sanitary tenement, shack, or hovel. His whole standard of living 
is low if the price of his labor is low. 

For that reason, workers are strongly impelled to unite with 
their fellow workers in order to get a higher price for their labor 
power. But the process of organization is not inevitable. It usual- 
ly must be carried on without the help or sympathy of the 
employer, and, until the enactment of the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act, against the employers’ strenuous opposition. The pro- 
cess of organization depends on how well workers like each 
other; how willing they are to discuss together their common 
problems of making a decent living; how far they trust 
each other and how ingrained is their prejudice. If, because 
of segregation, workers are ignorant about and suspicious 
of each other, the process of organization to gain better condi- 
tions for themselves will be slowed up. If there is a strong bar- 
rier of prejudice between different groups of workers, the pro- 
cess of organizing will be made even more difficult. In that case 
it will be easy, by playing on the prejudice and resentment which 
may exist between different national or racial groups, to get one 
group to ‘‘scab” on the other. 

In such a way, prejudice between different groups of workers 
plays directly into the hands of those employers and their foremen 
or superintendents who want to prevent effective unionization 


_ of their employees. A very bald case of an appeal to prejudice 


to prevent unionization is cited by Cayton and Mitchell in their 
book, ‘“The Black Workers and the New Unions.” In this case, 
the foreman in a steel mill in Birmingham, Alabama, in order 
to make a white union member, imbued with all the prejudice 
_ of the Southland, disgruntled with the union of mixed Negro 
and white membership, habitually asked him how he and his 


“brother Abe,” who was the Negro vice-president of the local, 
_ were getting along together. 
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An even more recent instance was the flagrant appeal that the 
management at the Ford plant in Detroit tried to make to anti- 
white prejudice among their Negro employees in order to in- 
fluence them to vote wrongly in a National Labor Board elec- 
tion, when a strenuous effort to organize the plant was being 
made early in 1941. It is significant that Walter White, the 
executive secretary of the N.A.A.C.P., which combats race pre- 
judice and discrimination in all its forms, did his utmost, and 
with substantial success, to combat and overcome this appeal to 
the prejudice of the Negro workers in the Ford plant. 

To divide in order to rule more effectively was the method 
for controlling their subject peoples adopted by the masters of 
the old Roman Empire. That same technique has not been un- 
known in America. It has been used, though not exclusively, 
against the Negro. It has also been used to serve the interest 
of all who profit by disunity among workers. In the days of slav- 
ery, racial prejudice was cultivated to divide the Negro slaves 
and the white workers and indentured servants. In order to 
effect this division, the whites were made to believe that, if 
slavery was destroyed, the freed blacks would monopolize the 
available work and thus consign the white workers to idleness, 
poverty and privation. 

Prejudice against one group or another of the workers has 
often been fostered. Once the New England aristocracy gener- 
ated against Irish workers a prejudice so effective that many of 
the skilled trades and professions were closed to Irish workmen. 
Because they were mostly Catholics, their churches and convents 
were burned and, in some cases, they were even mobbed. This 


anti-rish prejudice in New England was like the anti-Jewish 


prejudice which rich land barons of Russia fostered among the 
ignorant Russian peasants under the Czar. It was different in 
degree, but not in kind, from that which Adolf Hitler today is 
promoting against the Jews in Nazi Germany and in all the 
lands that he can seize. a 

In the South, the Ku Klux Klan stirs up hatred and prejudice 
between Negroes and whites and thus keeps the workers divid- 
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ed. In the North, where there are not as many Negroes, the Ku 
Klux Klan stirs up prejudice between Catholics and Protestants 
—to keep the workers divided. In many places where there are 
a good many Jews, the Ku Klux Klan stirs up hatred and ill 
will between Jews and Gentiles—to keep workers divided. In 
Haverstraw, N. Y., a few years ago, the Ku Klux Klan was ac- 
tually used by Jewish manufacturers to terrorize Jewish garment 
workers who were forming a union to secure higher wages and 
decent conditions of work. 

Recently the Ku Klux Klan has shown more clearly than ever 
the real power and purpose back of its unclean work by declar- 
ing Opposition to unions as one of its purposes, along with the 
maintenance of white-Protestant-Nordic supremacy. 

Father Coughlin and other clerical demagogues have been 
busy spreading poisonous hatred between Jews and Gentiles. 
Since Hitler's rise to power in Germany, a large number of 
American purveyors of poison propaganda, notably a man 
known as Pelley, who heads an organization called the ‘Silver 
Shirts,” have been busy manufacturing the sort of anti-Semitism 
which was and is the stock in trade of Nazi leaders. 

Whether they know it or not, all those who preach race pre- 
judice are helping not only those who gain from the disunity of 
workers, but also our external enemies like the Nazis, Fascists, 
and the Japanese military clique who profit from discord 
within our nation. Their conduct is in direct conflict with the 
lofty principles of democracy which have their roots in the te- 
ligious belief in the Brotherhood of Man, and the Fatherhood 
of God. = 

Luckily for the Negro, self-interest in the case of working 
class organizations, especially labor unions, operates strongly _ 
against workers permitting themselves to be victimized by the 
disunity that is born of racial or national prejudice. That is why 
progressive and socially enlightened unions, like the Interna- 
- tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, engage in such admit- 
able and sustained educational activities. It is the sound con- 
tention of such unions and their intelligent leadership that no 
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individual will normally adopt a course of action harmful to his 
best interest when he understands it. 

For workingmen and women the job of winning concessions 
in wages and hours and of preventing arbitrary discharge is a 
gigantic one. The employer, of course, starts with financial re- 
sources far superior to anything that the workers can possibly 
muster, either singly or collectively. Perhaps of even more im- 
portance is the fact that the corporate or individual owner of 
industry has the right to hire and fire, the power to promote and 
demote. During such periods of unemployment as that of the 
decade before the defense effort was started, this legal right to 
give and withhold employment meant, in actual practice, the 
right to condemn a man and his family to the tender mercies 
of public relief. In normal times this constitutes a tremendously 
powerful economic club in the hands of the owners of industry 
which is not adequately balanced by any similar weapon in the 
hands of the workers, no matter how strongly and completely 
organized they may be. 

To overcome all of this heaped-up economic and. political 
power, the workers can rely only on the solidarity of labor. Un- 
less this solidarity embraces all workers, whatever their race, 
national origin, religious views or color, the chance of union 
victory in any labor struggle is slim indeed, except in the cir- 
cumstances peculiar to the urgency of armament production at 
the present time. 

Sensible white and Negro trade unionists know this and, 
whatever their personal feelings may be, they tend nevertheless 
to insist on equal rights for all national and racial groups with- 


in the union which has jurisdiction over the workers in any | 


industry. 
So strong is the force of the argument that equal standing 


and just treatment for Negroes and other racial groups within 


the union will strengthen the power of that union, that the A.F. 
of L. has repeatedly declared itself, through convention resolu- 
tions, against racial discrimination in unions. However, it 
must be admitted that the A.F. of L.’s central body, in actual 
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practice, has done nothing to discipline such unions, like the 
machinists or the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks and Station 
Employees, who openly draw the color line. Unfortunately, it 
must be admitted that these resolutions -have had little effect 
upon craft unions in the South. Within the last few months, 
separate craft unions for white and colored workers have been 
organized in certain defense areas in southern communities, and 
southern caste canons still dominate the employment situation. 
Since the International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union has 
rejoined the A.F. of L., we can reasonably expect to see the 
forces in the A.F. of L. fighting race prejudice greatly strength- 
ened, for the I.L.G.W.U. has an honorable and consistent record 
of opposing all forms of prejudice among its members. How- 
ever, the A.F. of L. conventions thus far have rejected all de- 
mands made repeatedly by A. Philip Randolph, head of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping-Car Porters, for disciplinary action 
against those unions which continue to draw the color line. 
Many of the newer unions, like those in the steel and auto- 
mobile industries, have been particularly strong in their opposi- 
tion to any racial discrimination among their membership. In 
the steel industry, for example, the Union is so vigorously op- 
posing any tendency toward discrimination, that Negroes in 
- some instances furnish ranking officials for local unions in which 
they are a minority of the rank and file. The C.I.O. union in 
the meat packing industry, is, likewise, free from race prejudice. 
In the Birmingham district, despite the general southern atti- 
tude toward Negroes, the unions formed by the C.I.O. in the 


mass production industries are relatively free from discrimina- 


tion. This is so despite an active campaign of some of the em- 
ployers’ representatives to prevent unionization by an open ap- 
_ peal to race prejudice. As a result, Negro union members in that 
area can vote as trade unionists on problems affecting their jobs 
and livelihood, while they are effectively denied the right to 
- either vote as citizens for government offices or be elected to 
such offices. In striving together for a goal beneficial to both, 
Negro and white workers offer the greatest hope of eventual 
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elimination of the prejudice which every institution in that sec- 
tion of the country has fostered and encouraged for generations. 


The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union has been 
very active, from its beginning, in organizing the Negro work- 
ers in its field. In that union Negroes enjoy absolute equality 
with their white fellow members. When the American labor 
movement as a whole adopts the attitude and conduct of the 
I.L.G.W.U., a new day will have dawned for both Negro and 
white labor. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
likewise has an admirable record where the Negro is concerned. 


The United Mine Workers of America, one of the most pow- 
erful unions in the United States, has many thousands of Negro 
members enjoying all the rights of membership. In the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, a comparatively conserva- 
tive union, Negro and white longshoremen of the Gulf and 
Atlantic ports have participated equally as members in numer- 
ous successful common efforts to raise their standards of living 
and improve their working conditions. 


Although many of their locals .practice a rigid policy of 
racial exclusion, the international office of the Carpenters Union 
has contributed a stirring example of inter-racial solidarity to 
the history of race relationships in America. Bogalusa, La., was 
the headquarters of the Great Southern Lumber Company, 
whose sawmill is one of the largest in the world. In 1918 the 
company tried to use unorganized Negro workers to defeat 
white workers who had formed a union. Here is the story of 
what happened: 


“The forces of labor, however, began to organize the Negroes - 


in the employ of the company, which held political as well as 
capitalistic control in the community. The company then began 
to have Negroes arrested on charges of vagrancy, taking them 
before the city court and having them fined and turned over to 
the company to work out the fines under the guard of a gunman. 


In the troubles that came to a head on November 22, three white — 


4 


men were shot and killed, one of them being the District pres- 
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ident of the American Federation of Labor, who was helping to 
give protection to a colored organizer.” * 
This is a magnificent example of the common understanding 
and solidarity between white and Negro workers which Negro 
and white trade unionists must develop and extend. 


IN TIME OF WAR PREPARE FOR PEACE 


As this is being written, the New York papers are full of re- 
ports of an alleged crime wave in Negro Harlem. The crime 
is there beyond a doubt, though it is nothing new and is not a 
wave, so that merely to increase the number of police is not 
the cure. The reasons for the alleged high crime wave are not 
adequately understood by the public or explained in the papers. 
Fundamentally, there is more poverty, insecurity and downright 
misery packed into the average block in Negro Harlem than can 
be found in any other similarly large-sized section of the city. 
Poverty and criminality, for reasons obvious to all who stop to 
think, tend strongly to go hand in hand. It is hard to teach a 
person the difference between “mine and thine” when he or she 
has so little to call mine and very little hope of ever acquiring 
any more. Respectability is easy for those with a secure job at 
good pay or with a steady assured income. 

Race prejudice and discrimination in all its forms is evil in- 
carnate and must be opposed by those who take their democratic 
faith seriously. It is probably easiest for most people to take ef- 
fective action against discrimination in securing employment 
opportunities as the first step in combating and overcoming this 
cancer on our body politic. Luckily such action is likely in the 
long run to be most beneficial, both socially and culturally, and 
most effective in undermining and eventually abolishing other 
forms of racial discrimination. Other problems and disadvan- 

tages from which many Negro communities suffer, such as rela- 
t tively poor health, bad housing, or a relatively higher rate of 


* History of the American Negro, page 349, by Benjamin Brawley. 
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petty crime and juvenile delinquency, will tend to fade away 
when once the problem of employment without discrimination 
and at decent wages has been solved. 

From the point of view of its effect upon our national war 
effort, race discrimination is disastrous. It destroys the morale 
of Negroes, and seriously weakens their willingness to make the 
necessary sacrifices that the war program will inevitably impose 
on us all. It tends to make Negroes contemptuous of all pleas 
for war efforts in defense of freedom and democracy. It under- 
mines and weakens the confidence of those of us who feel that 
the present world conflict is fundamentally one between democ- 
racy and dictatorship. It thus gives our national enemies and 
the domestic opponents of our national war efforts a chance to 
point the finger of scorn at us and to condemn, as national 
hypocrisy, our proclaimed belief in democratic ideals. The de- 
fense of democracy must be in the hands of those who sincerely: 
believe in democracy—otherwise that defense will be neither 
courageous, vigorous, effective nor deserving. Those who prac- 
tice or who complacently tolerate race prejudice and discrimina- 
tion are not all-out believers in democracy. 

To an impartial observer, the problem of getting fair employ- . 
ment and economic opportunities for Negroes becomes a simple 
matter of justice. The Negro does not ask for special considera- 
tion. He does not want charity. He does not cry for more than a 
fair share of the fruits of his toil. But he does ask—and Amer- 
ican democracy can scarce deny him—the right to be employed 
at whatever job he is fitted to discharge, at a wage substantially 
the same as an employee of any other complexion would re- _ 
ceive. He does ask—and American labor unions become un- 
American when they deny him—apprenticeship opportunities — 
and membership in labor unions as readily as whites. He does — 
ask—and who can question the fairness of the request—an op- 
portunity to live, and to make a living as a free American citi- — 
zen rather than as a member of a submerged caste. a 

America’s treatment of the Negro is and will be the acid test 
of our democracy. . ~ 
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WHAT EACH OF YOU CAN DO 

Each one of us can do something more than he or she is doing 
at present to help improve race relations and break down the 
artificial barriers raised by the prejudice, ignorance, segregation, 
and discrimination which stand in the way of according to 
Negroes full equality as citizens and also in educational and 
employment opportunities. 

1. A worker who belongs to some labor union can see to it 
that Negroes are admitted to membership and are given equal 
rights to employment and promotion. An employer can provide 
job opportunities for Negroes at least in proportion to their 
share in the population. He can see to it that there is no bar in 
his shop or factory for advancement to those who show them- 
selves capable. Employers who have the right attitude in this 
respect would not be acting unfairly if they gave a larger propor- 
tion of jobs to Negroes than their proportion in the population, 
since some other employers may, and for some time to come 
probably will, refuse such jobs. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 
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2. Some employers may honestly fear that introducing Ne- 
groes to work side by side with white employees will cause fric- 
tion. This is not at all likely unless there are other contributing 
factors; for example, if a white employee, who did not want 
to quit, was discharged to make a place for a Negro. Where no 
such factor enters the situation all experience shows that Negro 
and white workers work side by side without difficulty. 


3. As citizens, all of us can work to see that all facilities pro- 
vided by governmental agencies are opened to all citizens re- 
gardless of race, creed or color, and that the equal rights laws 
which exist in many northern states, forbidding discrimination 
in public places, are enforced. Especially the agencies for edu- 
cation and vocational training must be opened to all on a basis 
of proved capacity, without regard to racial prejudice. When 
excuses ate given that there is no use in training Negroes for 
certain occupational positions or in certain skills because they 
will be unable to get jobs, it behooves us as Americans and as 
Christians to follow it up and to see that job opportunities for 
Negroes are opened. In any case, it should remain the preroga- 
tive of the Negro student to decide whether or not he or she 
wishes to run the risk of wasting his or her time and effort in 
studying. The director of such training or educational courses © 
should not volunteer any such discouraging advice to Negroes 
and certainly should not have power to bar their participation. 


4. Besides seeing that education is made available to Ne- 
groes, people who take this whole matter seriously should make 
an effort to see to it that the availability of the courses is made 
known to Negroes and that an active campaign is conducted 
among Negro young people to take advantage of them. For the 
reasons already explained, many young colored people have | 
come to believe, from the bitter experience of themselves and 
their friends, that training is useless. They therefore neither try = 
to become informed about vocational educational Opportunities, qi 
nor do they always take steps to enroll in them even when they 7 
know about them. Active work to change that situation is both 4 
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necessary and desirable, and completely in accord with Christian 
and democratic ideals. 

5. A nation-wide agency with branches throughout the coun- 
try which is working to get rid of racial segregation in all its 
forms is the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. Its membership is predominantly Negro, but it 
needs and welcomes the moral and financial support of white 
persons in each community who are opposed to racial prejudice 
in its various forms, and who may want to join or contribute. 

6. We must all clearly recognize that race prejudice, with its 
evil effects in segregation and discrimination, is directly con- 
trary to the democratic ideal. Whoever makes an appeal to race 
prejudice, or seeks to uphold discrimination based on color or 
religion, whether it is against Jews, Negroes or the foreign born, 
is making, in effect, an attack upon democracy, and is usually, 
consciously or unconsciously, motivated by antagonism to de- 
mocracy. If Hitlerism ever gains a powerful foothold in Amer- 
ica, it will probably be because he and his known and unknown 
agents have been successful in spreading the poisonous doctrine 
of race prejudice in all its ungodly forms. 

7. The poll tax is another of the direct contradictions of de- 
mocracy which is rooted, in large part, in racial prejudice. Per- 
sons living in the states where poll taxes are in effect can and 
should participate actively in efforts to abolish them entirely or, 
at least, as a qualification for voting. To do this is to defend 
democracy and attack racial discrimination. 

Bills have been introduced in the House and Senate to abolish 
the poll tax as a qualification for voting in Federal elections. 
Consequently, even those of us who live in states where the poll 
tax is not required as a prerequisite to voting can do our part in 
helping to abolish it by writing to our senators and congressmen 
urging them to support these bills. 
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READING LIST 


Let My People Go, by Henrietta Buckmaster, Harpers, 1941, 398 pp., 
$3.50. 

This book brings the important information on the Underground 
Railroad and the Abolition Movement to the general reader. It does 
this with eloquence and conviction. The present animus against 
abolitionists as “hotheaded fanatics’ bringing on a needless war— 
the view that Negroes by their peculiar endowment were contented 
in slavery and the scarcely less dangerous view that they were handed 
freedom without any struggle on their part to attain it—all of these 
receive short shrift here. 

Sterling A. Brown in Phylon, 3rd Quarter, 1941. 


Negro Youth at the Crossways, by E. Franklin Frazier, American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1940, 301 pp., $2.25. 
A study of urban Negro youth. Required reading for all serious 
students of social problems, especially for persons whose work brings 
them into contact with Negro youth. It is not too much to say that the 
future of democratic institutions in this country will be determined 
in a large measure by the adjustment of Negro and white youth to a 
society which has found but limited use for their talents during the 
tak ; PP 
eee E. S. Lewis in Survey Graphic, February, 1941. 
Growing up in the Black Belt, by Charles S. Johnson, American Coun- 
cil on Education, Washington, D. C., 1941, 360 pp., $2.25. 
This study of Negro rural youth ‘concludes that the prevalence of 
extreme poverty and economic insecurity is even more hampering than 
race relations to desirable personal adjustments.” 


East by Day, by Blair Niles, Farrar and Rinehart, 1941, $2.50. 

Mrs. Niles must have become aware of the special significance to 
the Negro in the United States in the Amistad Case, in the American 
Missionary Association which sprang up in its wake, from which came 
higher education for the race in the form of Hampton Institute, Straight 
College, Talledega and Tougaloo Colleges and Atlanta and Fisk Uni- 
versities. But she does not mention it. 


... Bringing a cargo of slaves to a Connecticut town does not mean 
bringing a problem of race in her mind, but such basic problems as 
how to choose one’s mate with a view to most lasting happiness 
whether to work for money or principles, how to ward off ecraal 
defeat. . . . The production is inchoate. But it makes good reading. 


Marion Starling Wilson in Phylon, 3rd Quarter, 1941. 
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Life and Times of Frederick Douglas, Reprint with introduction by 
Alain Locke, Pathway Press, 1941, 695 pp., $5.00. 

The Douglas autobiography is really made up of two separate nar- 
ratives: the first Life and Times was written in 1848 or at least pub- 
lished in that year, while the second half of what is known as his 
Autobiography appeared in 1855 under the title of My Bondage and 
My Freedom. 

Douglas’ views of the plight of his people were never narrowly 
racial. He always realized that the problems of race were merely facets 
of the many sided problem of minorities everywhere. That was why 
he was willing to lend his tongue and pen to the championship of 
woman suffrage, land and labor reforms in England and Ireland 
and other unpopular causes. 


12 Million Black Voices, by Richard Wright. Photo direction by Edwin 
Rosskam. Viking Press, 1941, 152 pp., $3.00. Es 

The enormous collection of documentary photographs in the Farm 
Security Administration files has again been drawn upon to illustrate 
a striking book, this time a report on the plight of the Negroes in the 
United States. 

A more eloquent and belligerent statement of its kind could hardly 
have been devised. Mr. Wright’s text is neither “impartial” nor does 
it attempt to ‘‘show all sides’’; it is a stinging indictment of American 
attitudes towards the Negro during a period of over 300 years... . 

It will probably be argued that Mr. Wright ought to have shown 
“all sides,” or at least have tried to balance the equation somewhat 
_ by pointing out what has been done for the Negro in recent years and, 
above all, what the Negro has succeeded in doing for himself. But 
books of protest are never written in the spirit of a grocer weighing 


out sugar, and there is no reason to expect that they should be or ever — 


will be. “Look at us and know us,” Mr. Wright says, ‘and you will 
know yourselves, for we are you, looking back at you from the dark 
mirror of our lives.” 


Ralph Thompson in New York Times, November 18, 1941. a 
Stories of the Underground Railroad, by Anna L. Curtis, Island Work- - 


shop Press Cooperative, Inc., 1941, G1e7 5: 

This work is essentially a book for children, and a good one. Its 
true stories are made up of simple, straightforward accounts of the 
workings of these men and women, Negro and white, which taken to- 
gether comprised that extra legal instrument of liberation known 


as the Underground Railroad. 
| In Opportunity, October, 1941, 


—s 


What do we black folk want? 

We want what others have, the right to share in the upward march 
of American life, the only life we remember or have ever known. 

The Lords of the Land say: “We will not grant this!” 

We answer: “We ask you to grant us nothing. We are winning our 
heritage, though our toll in suffering is great!” 

The Bosses of the Buildings say: “Your problem is beyond 
solution!” 

We answer: “Our problem is being solved. We ate crossing the 
line you dared us to cross, though we pay in the coin of death!” 

The seasons of the plantation no longer dictate the lives of many 
of us; hundreds of thousands of us are moving into the sphere of 
conscious history. a 

We are with the new tide. We stand at the crossroads. We watch 
cach new procession. The hot wires carry urgent appeals. Print compels 
us. Voices are speaking. Men are moving! And we shall be with | 
tem. os. = 


—From Twelve Million Black Voices, by Richard Wright 
Copyright 1941 by Richard Wright ; “Pr. 
By permission of The Viking Press, Inc., New York 
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